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EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF RUFINUS, 


(ANTHOL. PAL., v. 15.) 


Where now are Praxitelés, and the hands of the famed Polyclitus ? 
Those who formerly gave breath, as of life, to the arts ; 
Who shall copy the perfumed locks of Melite? who shall 
Copy her fire-beaming eyes? copy the light of her neck ? 
ss the sculptors? Where are the workers in stone? Such a 
re 


gu 
Merits a temple of praise, e’en as an image of gods. J.O. 





ALBONI’S ZERLINA. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Ow1ne to a slight indisposition under which Sontag is for 
the moment suffering, the opera of Don Giovanni was per- 
formed on Tuesday night, as a compensation for the absence 
of the Desdemona. Finely as Mozart’s great work is now 
represented at this theatre, both lyrically and scenically, the 
regret was more personal than musical, for the wonderful 
masterpiece of the author is as imperishable in its exquisite 
loveliness as in its terrible sublimity ; and then there was 
Alboni as the village maiden, with her piquant simplicity and 
true-heartedness, and the rich, ripe voice wherewith to give 
sympathetic utterance, and impart increased brilliance to the 
glowing thoughts of the poet-musician. Alboni brings to 
Zerlina a world of buoyant, joyous spirit, and a pouting 
tenderness, which give an individuality to her creation that 
we have seen in no other performer of the part. The music, 
though written for a soprano, is delivered textually and with- 
out transposition. The Zerlina of Alboni is worthy of 
companionship with the unctuous Leporello of Lablache. 
The opera was warmly received, and the encores were as 
numerous as deservedly earned by the several performers. 





ROBERT STOPEL. 


Tuts clever young composer, brother of Madlle. Héléne 
Stépel, the charming and talented pianist, of whom we have 
so frequently spoken, has just completed a comic opera in one 
act. The libretto is by Scribe. The name of the opera is 
La Sentinelle Perdu. We have heard the music spoken of 
very highly by competent judges, and have strong hopes that 
it may be produced in London during the winter,—very pro- 
bably at the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Maddox, we understand, 
having resolved to commence a new musical campaign with 
unusually strong resources. Something fresh in the operatic 
way is wanted, and from what we have heard of M. Stépel, 
who has produced some successful pieces for the Paris theatres 
(among others, a ballet at the Grand Opera), ‘he is capable, 
among others, of supplying the desideratum. 





MRS. GLOVER. 
Ture are few things more saddening to contemplate than 
the departure of a favourite. actor or actress from the stage— 
the scene of so many triumphant efforts and enthusiastic re- 


; compenses. A light is suddenly extinguished to which the 
eye had been long accustomed; a star is gone out from the 
hemisphere to which we had so often turned our gaze with 
rapture and expectation; a vacuum is felt which, so we believe, 
neither Fate nor Chance can fill up: Favourite artists, by long 
habit, become endeared to our eyes, to our ears, to our under- 
standings, to our hearts, to our memories. They make them- 
selves part and parcel of our amusements, our pleasures, our 
conversations, our wishes, our instructions. They constitute 
no small amount of our friendly disputations. They are meta- 
physically useful—they fix erratic judgment on one point of 
controversy. We cling to our theatrical opinions with the 
greater tenacity, that there is no decided standard by which 
the merits of actors may be adjudged. Prejudice is one of 
the puisne judges of the stage-court, and, contrary to the 
received notions of the son of partiality and contumacy on his 
own legal arena, he determines fairly on most occasions. 
The man who could feel no prejudice in favour of a great actor 
is better calculated for an arithmetician than a critic. ‘ Let 
no such man be trusted.” 

Mrs. Glover is about to bid farewell to the stage—the scene 
of so many of her triumphant efforts and enthusiastic recom- 
penses, A light is about to be extinguished suddenly to which 
the eye had long been accustomed ; a star in the hemisphere 
is shortly to go out to which we had so often turned our gaze 
with rapture and expectation ; a vacuum is about to be felt 
which, so we believe, neither Fate nor Chance can fill up. 

The murmurers on the decadence of the drama will soon 
have deeper cause than usual for their lamentation, in the 
falling away of one of the brightest, most strengthening, and 
most enduring pillars that ever supported a national stage. 
Mrs. Glover is about to retire into private life. Next season 
she leaves the Haymarket, and, after a series of brief engage- 
ments in London and the provinces, takes a farewell benefit. 

Full fifty years has Mrs. Glover appeared before the public. 
For nearly the entire of these full fifty years has she sailed 
proudly on the topmost wave of popular favor—unswayed by 
countervailing currents, or winds, or tides—holding her way 
through time and change,—uninfluenced by the storms, the 
tempests, the convulsions, the revolutions, and all the other 
thousand ills the stage is heir to. No artist, living or dead, 
ever gained greater admiration and love from the public than 
Mrs. Glover; and no artist, living or dead, ever merited both 
in a superior degree. In her case, indeed, it may be said, the 
public were not wearied of calling Aristides “the just.” _ 

Mrs. Glover is about to retire from the stage, and the stage 
is about to lose its brightest living ornament. Mrs. Glover's 
talents are of the highest order. Possessed of the finest natural 
gifts, she has perfected what nature bestowed on her by 
intense study and severe application. The hand of the cunning 
artist is visible in all her efforts, and yet in all her efforts the 
absence of all effort is apparent. Let it not be imagined for - 





a moment, that this extraordinary case, which is the wonder 
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and despair of the actor, is the result, or rather the co-efficient 
of natural endowments. Nature has certainly been unusually 


bountiful to Mrs. Glover. She has given her a most beautiful 
and expressive countenance, a voice capable of being modula- 
ted to the most varied emotions, and great freedom and 
gracefulness of action ; but all these are but the marble block 
from which science hews out the statue, Art can hardly reach 
higher excellence than we find in this great actress. Her 
performances are distinguished, in an eminent degree, by a 
happy insight into character, a conception natural and profound, 
and the most vivid realization in the execution. For real 
legitimate comic humour, nothing has been witnessed on the 
stage to surpass Mrs. Glover. She is the last of that wondrous 
galaxy of comic talent, of whom cold memory, or colder 
tradition, alone remains to tell us of the glories of by-gone 
acting. When she leaves us, she will be stored in our recol- 
lections with the Mundens, the Knights, the Davisons, the 
Emerys, and the Dowtons of the departed stage. Her name 
will be handed down to posterity among the most exalted and 
the most honoured of British artists. 

To enter into an analysis of Mrs. Glover’s genius and 
talents is not called for here. It were easy to expatiate on 
that which presents so many points for criticism and eulogy ; 
but the subject will be taken up at a more opportune time, 
and with a better grace, when we come to notice the farewell 
performance of the great comic actress, and accompany our 
Notice with a sketch of her life. 

We entertain confident hope that the farewell benefit of the 
greatest modern comic actress will be marked by more than 
usual favour and support. In fact, we anticipate no less than 
a public demonstration. The Haymarket Theatre, where for 
a period of forty years she has been wont to achieve her most 
splendid triumphs, might be deemed the fittest place for Mrs. 
Glover to bid her last adieu to her patrons and admirers; but 
the Haymarket Theatre is not large enough to contain her 
numerous patrons and admirers, and we should therefore 
suggest Drury Lane, or one of the Italian Opera Houses, as 
the most suitable and becoming arena for her final benefit. 

We shall have more on this subject by and bye; meanwhile, 
we would call the attention of the lovers of the drama to the 
fact, that Mrs. Glover’s departure from the stage is definitely 
fixed—that, another season past, and she is lost for ever to 
their eyes, and that they should lose no opportunity in the 
meanwhile of beholding one of the greatest artists that ever 
adorned any stage. 





JULLIEN AT MANCHESTER, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Juntten gave his second Concert at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Tuesday evening. Although the weather was 
unpropitious, there was an immense audience. This is not 
the first time that the spell of Jullien’s name has set wind and 
weather at defiance. The performance was, as usual, highly 
attractive. Madame Persiani, who in her way has no rival, 
astonished and delighted her hearers in the “ Qui la voce,” and 
other brilliant morceaux, best adapted to display her wonderful 
vocal skill—she was rapturously applauded. Bottesini played 
the Carnaval de Venise on the double-bass, with extraordinary 
effect, displaying a command of that unwieldy instrument 
which we never heard equalled ; his success was unequivocal, 

About this wonderful player, the Manchester Examiner is 
unusually enthusiastic : 


“What shall we say of Bottesini, or how describe the extraordinary 
Power he possesses over his huge instrument? In a notice upon his 





performance at the Concert Hall, some few weeks ago, we touched upon 
some technicalities in reference to the peculiar character of his playing, 
which there is no necessity to repeat ; on the present occasion we were 
more struck by the feeling he threw into the Introduction to his solo 
(Le Carnival de Venice) than even the extraordinary facility of his 
fingering. There is a breadth and colouring in his io playing that 
brings him nearer to the character of a musician than all the eccentricity 
of his manipulation. He draws from that strange instrument:a voice in 
which there is language and poetry that the least cultivated ear may 
comprehend and appreciate. Had he not given a note of that dexterous 
handling, with which he afterwards favoured his audience, few could 
have gone away without a conviction that, in the performance of Bottesini 
they had witnessed the display of a rare as well as a beautiful faculty, 
His tone, too, how pure, clear, touching—his harmonics have all the 
liquid quality of the flute: he makes one less disposed to wonder—great 
as are his executive powers—than to admire. His concerto playing must 
be charming: Jet us hope M. Jullien will give our musical citizens the 
opportunity of judging.” 

Jullien was received with loud plaudits, and exhibited his 
usual skill and decision in conducting the spirited overture to 
Zampa, and the Andante from Beethoven’s seventh symphony. 
Among the dance music, that which produced most effect, wag 
Jullien’s ingenious and sparkling Valse & deux temps, in airs 
from Lucrezia Borgia, which was excellently played, and 
greatly enjoyed by the audience, who applauded with unchecked 
liberality. 

The performances concluded with the selection from the 
Prophéte, of which we have already spoken: this greatly 
improves on a closer acquaintance, and will eventually, we 
thiuk, be placed among the most able pot pourri from the 
prolific pen of M. Jullien, The last concert is to take place 
on Saturday.* 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tue season is drawing towards a close, and the manage- 
ment, eschewing novelties, has but to repeat the most successful 
piece in the repertoire. On Saturday the Barbiere was given ; 
on Tuesday, in consequence of the illness of Sontag, who was 
reported suffering from a severe attack, the Don Giovanni was 
performed; and on Thursday the indisposition of the fair 
Sontag proving obtuse to convalescence, the Don Pasquale was 
resuscitated from its slumbers. 

Of the Barbiere it is unnecessary to say more than that 
Sontag won her old triumphs, and that the opera was received 
with immense mirthfulness, mainly owing to Lablache’s gigantic 
humour. 

Of the Don Giovanni it is unnecessary to enter upon details. 
The cast was the same as before the coming of Sontag, when 
the opera was first produced this season. Alboni’s Zerlina 
was more charming than ever, and she created an enthusiasm 
in all her songs, each being encored with vociferations. We 
look upon the Zerlina of Alboni as her most perfect vocal and 
dramatic achievement. 

We cannot pass by the performance without doing justice to 
Parodi’s Donna Anna, which exhibited more than usual fire. 
This clever young artist is making rapid strides in her pro- 
fession, but she must study assiduously. 

On Thursday, Alboni’s star was again in the ascendant, and 
the triumphs she achieved in Norina in Don Pasquale, were 
no less gratifying and enthusiastic than those she had won on 
the previons night in Zerlina. Don Pasquale is a great and 
favourite opera of ours, and Alboni’s naive and piquant acting, 
and Alboni’s exquisite singing, made it doubly attractive. 
Balfe’s brilliant and sparkling final rondo, vocalised with a 
power and facility impossible to excel, produced the usual 





* To night. 
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furore of excitement, and was encored with acclamations; La- 
blache was, as usual, incomparable. 

To night, the Lucrezia Borgia will be given, it being the 
last night of the subscription. 

Three extra nights will be given, during which, we suppose, 
Madame Sontag will appear, Meanwhile, Figaro is announced 
for Tuesday, and Alboni and Sontag will at last appear 
together, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Prophete had a rest on Saturday, and the Huguenots 
supplied its place. A finer performance was not given during 
the season. Grisi, who on most occasions requires a stimulus, 
seeing that Pauline Garcia had excited such immense enthu- 
siasm in the Prophete, acted and sang magnificently, and created 
a perfect furore. Mario was transcendently great throughout, 
and shared with Grisi in the numerous recalls, &c., &c. 

On Tuesday the Prophéte was repeated for the sixth time, 
Unfortunately, Miss Catherine Hayes was attacked with 
hoarseness, and could not sing anote. An apology was made 
for the fair artist, who undertook to appear in the necessary 
portions of the opera, but was compelled to omit all the music. 
Although thus curtailed of some of its fairest proportions, the 
performance did not fail to create the usual admiration and 
excitement. 

The seventh represention of the Proph?ie took place on 
Thursday. Miss Catherine Hayes had not entirely recovered ; 
she was enabled, however, to sing the duet in the first act, 
though by no means with her previous effect. We confidently 
anticipate a complete restoration of her powers to Miss 


Catherine Hayes this evening, when the eighth performance 
of the Prophéte will be given. 

There will be two more performances of the Prophite before 
the close of the regular season, and then, perhaps, two or three 
extra nights will be given. 

The houses have been very full every evening since the first 


night of the Prophéte. Meyerbeer’s new work has proved 
a real windfall to the Royal Italian Opera. 

In reply to several letters we have received, and more 
especially to that sent us by a Bristol subscriber, we beg to 
state that the giving up of the Royal Italian Opera, at Covent 
Garden, has never been contemplated for one instant by the 
management. So far from that being the case, from all we 
hear and know, we confidently expect that the forthcoming 
season of 1850 will surpass, in slendour and completeness, its 
predecessors. Many of the engagements have been already 
entered into, and others are pending, of which we shall render 
our readers the earliest notice. 





SONNET. 


NO, CCXLVI, 


AGatn, again, thou vision of repose, 

Thou lookest on me with thy kind, soft eyes, 

Singing of stormless earth, and cloudless skies, 
And of a stream of life that noiseless flows. 

Art thou an idle dream that fancy throws 

Unbridled—a mere tale of empty joys; 

Or speak’st thou of a verity, which lies 
Within, and which strange mystic hints disclose ? 
Oh! quit me not, dear dream, whate’er thou art, 

I would believe thee—hear thee hover o’er 

My soul, with all thy soothing minstrelsy. 

If a true prophet, then thou dost impart 
Glad tidings—if a phantasm, nothing more, 
Then thou reveal’st all that is worth in me, 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


BOOK III. 
ON THE ART OF THE BTRURIANS AND THEIR NRIGHBOURS. 


= 
CHAP. II. 


(Continued from page 472.) 


XVII. Amone_the gems, I have chosen partly the most 
ancient, partly the most beautiful, that the judgment drawn 
from them may be more just and solid. If the reader has 
before him obvious works of the highest Etruscan art, which, 
with all their beauties have imperfections, that which I remark 
about them in the following section will apply with the more 
force to inferior works. The three stones which | lay at the 
foundation of the following proof, are, like most Etruscan 
gems, ‘ Scarabei,” that is to say, a beetle is worked on the 
raised convex side. They are perforated Jengthways, and it is 
impossible to tell whether they were worn as amulets about 
the neck, or were set as moveable stones in aring. A golden 
point, which is found in the hollow of one of these stones, in 
the Museo Piombino, renders this latter conjecture probable. 

XVIII. One of the oldest gems, not only of the Etruscan, 
but of any kind, which is known, is, doubtless, the cornelian 
(already mentioned) in Stosch’s Museum, which represents 
five Greek heroes of the “seven against Thebes.” As only 
five heroes are seen, it might be supposed (not to allege the 
want of room as a cause) that the Etruscan artist followed 
some peculiar version of the story, for since, according to 
Pausanias, there were more leaders of that army than the seven 
mentioned by Aischylus, others might have known fewer 
than the seven. The names attached to the figures are, 
‘* Polynices, Parthenopseus, Adrastus, Tydeus, and Amphiae 
raus,” and both the design and the inseription indicate the 
remotest antiquity. For notwithstanding the infinite industry 
and the great refinement displayed in the work, notwithstand- 
ing the neat form of some parts—as, for instance, the feet, 
which give evidence of a skilful master—the figures denote a 
time when the head was scarcely a sixth part of the whole, 
and the inscription is nearer to its Pelasgian origin and to 
oldest Greek than to other Etruscan works. (a) By this and 
other gems we may confute the opinion of a writer, that the 
Etruscan monuments of art belong to their later time. (4) 

The two other stones are, perhaps, finer than all the 
Etruscan specimens. One, likewise acornelian, is in Stosch’s 
Museum; the other, in agate, is in the possession of Herr 
Christian Dehn, at Rome. The former represents Tydeus, 
with his name attached, where, having been attacked by an 
ambush of fifty Thebans, he has killed them to a man, but 
has been wounded, and is drawing a dart out of his leg, This 
figure, by the accurately indicated bones and muscles, proves 
the artist’s correct knowledge of anatomy ; but it has also the 
hardness of the Etruscan style.(c) The other stone represents 
Peleus, the father of Achilles, with his name, in the act of 
washing his hair in a spring, intended for the river Sperchigs, 
in Thessaly, to whom he vowed to dedicate the hair of his son 
Achilles, if he returned safe from Troy.(d) Thus, the boys 
at Phigalia cut off their hair, and dedicated it to the river 
there, and Leucippus let his hair grow for the river Alpheeus, 
We may here observe, with respect to the Greek heroes on 
Etrurian works, what Pindar especially says of Peleus, that 
there is no land so remote or so strange in language, but the 
fame of this}hero, the son-in-law of the gods, has reached it. 
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Sevect VaRionuM Norss. 


a) The inscription on this stone seems fo us to bear altogether the 
stamp of the old Greek inscriptions, as far as they are known to us in the 
monuments.—Meyer. 

(6) Pater Karl Antonelli, a professor at Pisa, is here intended. 

(c) It would almost appear that Statius must have seen this gem, 
unless all the figures of Tydeus had the same marks, that is to say, 
large visible bones and knotty muscles; for the description of the poet 
serves to paint and to explain the gem, just as the gem, in its turn, will 
serve to illustrate the poet. 





quanquam ipse videri 

Exiguus, gravia ossa tamen, nodisque lacerti 

Difficiles ; nunquam hunc animum natura minori 

Corpore, nec tantas ausa est includere vires.” —THEB., Viii. 683. 
Winchelmann. 


(d) For brevity’s sake, we here comprise all that is to be said respect- 
ing the three gems, cited by the author among Etruscan works. With 
respect to the first gem, with the five Greek heroes in consultation, 
Winckelmann’s own expression that the inscription upon it is more like 
the old Greek than that on other Etruscan works, suggests to us the 
notion that it is really a primitive Greek work; and the same may pro- 
bably be said of the other two figures of Tydeus and Peleus. In the 
first, Visconti has already fancied that he has discovered a copy of a 
celebrated work by Polycletus ; but against his opinion it may be alleged, 
that the gem is probably older than the work from which he believes it 
was taken. Further, we deem it difficult, nay, impossible, to find in 
other works, of unquestionable Etruscan origin, figures of the same 
kind, while, on the other kand, such may easily be found in old Greek 
monuments. We must here add the general remark, that gems are 
indeed valuable monuments, that we owe to them the preservation of a 
great number of excellent inventions, and that, moreover, the best of 
them have excellent qualities, as far as regards the art of elaboration; 
but that, nevertheless, when we have to investigate the conditions of art, 
and differences of time, style, and taste, it will not be expedient to attach 
to them too much demonstrative power. In consequence of their small 
dimensions, their characteristics are never plain enough. Coins will 
» afford better conclusions, but the larger bronzes and works in marble are 

to be preferred even to these.— Meyer. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES, 
(Continued from page 484). 


XLVI. Txost of the Egyptians (2) whom I have men- 
tioned sacrifice no goats, either male or female, for the following 
reasons :—The Mendesians consider Pan to be one of the eight 
gods; and these eight gods, they say, were before the twelve. 
The painters and sculptors, like the Greeks, make the image 
of Pan with the face of a she-goat and the legs of a he-goat, 
although they consider that he is not really so formed, but is 
similar to the other gods. The reason why they so represent 
him, I do not like to say (6). The Mendesians worship all 
goats, and the male more than the female; and the goatherds 
who tend the former receive especial honours. There is one 
of these goats above the rest; and when he dies, a deep 
mourning is prescribed to every one by the Mendesian law. 
Both the goat and Pan himself are in the Egyptian tongue 
called Mendes. * s . * ad 

XLVII. The Egyptians consider the swine an unclean 
animal, and that to such a degree, that if any one passing a 
swine touches it only with his garments, he goes into the 
river and bathes himself. On this account, the swineherds, 
although Egyptians by birth, never enter any temple in Egypt; 
and of all classes they are alone in this respect. Neither will 
any one else give them his daughter, or take one of theirs, 
but the swineherds intermarry among themselves. It is not 
lawful for the Egyptians to sacrifice swine to any of the gods, 
except Selene and Dionysus (Bacchus). To these they sacri- 
fice swine at the same time, that is to say, at the period of 









the full moon, and eat the flesh. A reason is given by the 
Egyptians why they abominate swine on the occasion of other 
festivals, and sacrifice it at this one; but although I know it, 
it is not seemly for me to tell it. The sacrifice of swine to 
the moon is performed in this manner :—When they sacrifice, 
they put together the tip of the tail, the spleen, and the 
epiploon, cover these with all the fat which grows about the 
belly of the animal, and then consume them with fire. The 
rest of the flesh they also eat at the full moon, when they per- 
form sacrifice ; but on any other day they would not taste it. 
The poor, on account of a scarcity of subsistence, fashion 
figures of swine out of wheaten dough, and sacrifice these, 
after roasting them. 

XLVIII. To Dionysus, on the day of his festival, every 
body killing a pig before his door, gives it to the swineherd 
from whom he bought it, that it may be carried away. The 
rest of the festival of Dionysus, with the exception of the pigs, 
the Egyptians perform nearly in the same manner as the 
Greeks; only, instead of phalli, they have invented other 
figures, about a cubit high, which are moveable by a string, 
and which the women carry about the villages. * ° ° 
A flute-player goes before, while they follow, singing praises 
to Dionysus. 

XLIX. Nowit seems to me that Melampus, the son of 
Amytheon, was well acquainted with this rite; for it was 
Melampus who introduced among the Greeks the name of 
Dionysus and his ceremonial, and the procession of the phallus. 
He did not give an accurate reason for all the particulars in 
connection, but the sages who followed him explained more 
It was, then, Melampus who introduced the phallus, which is 
carried about in honour of Dionysus; and the Greeks, learning 
from him, perform their present rites. I say, now, that 
Melampus was a wise man, who acquired the art of divination, 
and having learned from the Egyptians, taught the Greeks, 
among other things, the ceremonies of Dionysus, varying 
them in a few particulars. I do not think that the rites per- 
formed in Egypt to this god, and those among the Greeks, 
correspond by a mere chance, for in that case they would have 
been coeval with the origin of the Greeks, and not recently 
introduced. Neither can I think that the Egyptians took 
this or any other rite from the Greeks, but I rather suppose 
that Melampus took all that belonged to the worship of 
Dionysus from Cadmus the Tyrian, and those who came with 
him from Phoenicia to the land now called Boeotia, 





Notzs. 

(a) I. e., the Mendesians, 

(b) Wherever Herodotus uses this caution, we are to suppose, not that 
he is ignorant, but that he feels he would profane some mystery, were he 
to be more explicit. In the next chapter he shows a similar scruple, 
with respect to the sacrifice of swine to the moon and Dionysus. It 
will be borne in mind that the Egyptian religion seems especially to touch 
the mystical side of the Greek theology, and that according to the opinion 
of Herodotus himse!f, the latter was but a modification of the former. 





HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue one-hundred-and-twenty-sixth Meeting is fixed for the 
week commencing Tuesday, the 11th of September. The 
Mecting is heralded as under the especial patronage of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

The instrumental performers are principally from the Philhar- 
monic Society, Royal Italian Opera, and Her Majesty’s Band. 
Mr. H. Blagrove will lead the morning performances, and 
Mr. Willy the Concerts. The following comprise the principal 
members of the orchestra : 
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Violins—The Leaders, and Messrs. Cooper, Dando, J. F. Loder, 
(Principal Second) Anderson, Patey, Chipp, Calkin, Seymour, Watkins, 
E. S. Jones, Streather, Ribbon, J. Jones. 

Violas—Messrs. Hill, Calkin, Glanville, R. Blagrove, Weslake, Bailey, 

Violoncellos—Messrs. R. Lindley, Lucas, W. Loder, Crouch. 

Double Basses—Messrs. Howell, Flower, Griffiths, E. Jones, 

Flutes—Messrs, Card, E. Card. 

Oboes—Messrs. Grattan Cooke, Malsch. 

Clarionets—Messrs, Williams, Egerton. 

Bassoons—Messrs. Baumann, Godfrey. 

Trumpets—Messrs. Harper, Irwin, Harper, Jun. 

Horns—Messrs. Platt, Rae, Jarrett, C. Harper. 

Trombones—Messrs. Smithies, Smithics, Jun., Healy. 

Ophecleide—M. Prospere. 

Drums—Mr. Chipp. 





The chorus will be chosen from the Ancient and Philhar- 
monic Societies, and the Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford 
Choral Societies. 

Mr. Townsend Smith will conduct, Mr. Amott will”preside 
at the organ, and Mr. W. Done at the piano. 

The principal vocal performers are Madame Castellan, Miss 
A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Miss Poole, and the Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Hobbs, Lockey, Machin, and H. Phillips. 

The performances are determined in the following order :— 

On Tuesday morning, at the Cathedral, before the service, 
Luther’s 100th psalm will be sung, the lst, 3rd, and 4th 
verses by the chorus; the 2nd verse by the principal singers. 
Tallis’s Preces, Responses, and Chant are to follow. Handel’s 
Dettingen ‘‘ Te deum” succeeds, the principal vocalists being 
Miss ‘A. Williams, Miss Poole, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Hobbs, 
Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Phillips... Handel’s ‘ Jubilate,” com- 
posed on the occasion of the peace of Utrecht, is then given, 
the singers being Miss M. Williams, Miss Poole, and Mr. 
Machin. . Sebastian Bach’s Anthem, “ Blessing and Glory,” 
will be performed after the third collect, the solo parts by Miss 
A. Williams, Miss Poole, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Machin. 
Before the sermon, Dr. Boyce’s anthem, ‘‘ Blessed is he,”’ will 
be sung ; the soloists being Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
Hobbs, and Mr. Machin. After the sermon, Mendelssohn’s 
anthem, ‘ Not unto us,” will conclude the first morning per- 
formance, the principals being Miss A. Williams, Mr. Lockey, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. 

The sermon will be preached by the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese. 

The first concert, on Tuesday evening, at the Shire Hall, 
includes the performance of Mendelssohn's overture to Melu- 
sine, Beethoven’s cantata, Praise of Music, and a miscel- 
laneous selection. 

On Wednesday morning, at the Cathedral, the Elijah will 
be given, the principal singers being Madame Castellan, Miss 
A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Miss Poole, Miss Cole, Mr, 
Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Phillips. 

The concert of Wednesday evening contains in its princi- 
pal features the overture to :gmont and the Jupiter symphony. 

On Thursday morning Spohr’s oratorio, Calvary, selections 
from Beethoven’s service in C, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
comprise the performances. Mr. Sims Reeves will take part 
in the selections and the Stabat Mater. 

The third concert on Thursday evening commences with a 
selection from Euryanthe, including the overture, and all the 
popular pieces. The ‘‘ Wedding March” from 4 Midsummer 


Night’s Dream, and the overture to the Naiades by Sterndale 
Bennett, constitute attractive features in the programme. 

On Friday morning the Messiah will be given, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, Mr. H. Phillips, and the 
Misses A. and M., Williams, Miss Poole, and Madame Cas- 





There will be no concert on the Friday evening. 

A ball will be given on Tuesday and Thursday. 

On the whole, we find much to praise and something to find 
fault with in the musical arrangements. We shall, however, 
defer making any critical remarks until after the performance. 

These music meetings were originally established to raise 
funds for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the poorer 
clergy within the dioceses of Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester. Aided by the diocesan clerical charities, the pro- 
ceeds have, we understand, of late years, averaged to each 
widow twenty pounds, and to each orphan fifteen. That such 
institutions stand in need of immediate encouragement is 
unhappily too manifest from the present number of applicants 
—more than sixty orphans and thirty widows ;—while the 
necessity of future support is equally evident from the positive 
fact, that there are, within the three dioceses, one hundred 
and forty-seven benefices having an income below £100 per 
annum. 





THE BIRMINCHAM FESTIVAL. 
(From the Midland Counties Herald.) 


Tue complete programme of our approaching musical fes- 
tival has been issued, and a perusal of it will prove highly 
interesting to every real lover of the “divine art.” It will be 
seen that each day’s performance will be enriched by compo- 
sitions of imperishable fame, the beauties of which will be 
displayed by artistes whose high talents render them the fit 
interpreters of such glorious works. The Tuesday morning’s 
performance will commence with the “ National Anthem,” by 
the principal singers and chorus, to be followed by Mendels- 
sohn’s sublime oratorio, the Elijah. Written expressly 
for our last festival by the lamented composer, brought out 
under his immediate direction, and its rare merits then and 
since so amply discussed, this great work needs now no 
especial allusion to its beauties. We must, however, remark 
that the opinion we gave on its first production, that as an 
oratorio, it would, like the Messiah, maintain its place as 
one of the absolute necessities in the programme of every 
great festival, bids fair to be realised. For the forthcoming 
occasion, the part of the prophet Elijah is assigned to 
Herr Pischek, for which his rich voice and fine style of de- 
clamation (if he can overcome our language, of which, by 
the way, we are assured) so well qualify him. Madame Cas- 
tellan will sing in the ré/e of the “‘ Widow of Zarephath.” To 
Mr. Sims Reeves, now so deservedly popular, are assigned 
(with one exception) the principal tenor solos. This exception 
is the beautiful air, ‘Then shall the righteous,” which will 
be given by Signor Mario, who has studied it especially for 
this occasion. The remainder of the cast is well arranged. 
We observe that, between the first and second parts, a per- 
formance on the organ will be given by out townsman, Mr. 
Simms, who will thus have the first opportunity of displaying 
the great improvements made by the alterations that have 
been effected in that stupendous instrument. The scheme 
of the concert on the Tuesday evening presents a perfect 
‘“‘embarras des. richesses.” It exhibits an immense display 
of vocal talent, foremost amongst which is that of Mdlle. 
Alboni; and promises to the lovers of instrumental music 
arare treat, in such works as Beethoven’s’ “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” and Weber's overture to Oberon, performed by a band 
which a reference to the list of executants will show to be the 
finest ever yet assembled in England, as well as in two soloe— 
one on the violin by Sainton, and the other on the pianoforte 





tellan being the leading vocalists. 





by Thalberg. The Wednesday morning’s performance will 
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open with Mendelssohn’s Athalie. This noble work was 
composed at the instance of the King of Prussia, whose classical 
taste had previously induced him to employ the illustrious com- 
poser to produce music for two of the tragedies of Sophocles, 
CGdipus Coloneus, and Antigone, the merits of which made 
him desire from the same hand a similar illustration of the 
Athalie of Racine. So grand a composition requires immense 
artistic resources to give it all the effect intended by its 
author; but we may now expect to hear it performed in a 
manner worthy the great genius displayed in its composition. 
The English libretto, which closely imitates the lyrics of 
Racine, and has been well written and adapted to the music 
of Mendelssohn by Mr. Bartholomew, will have much force 
added to it by the illustrative verses being recited by Mr. 
Bartley, with the novel accompaniment of three pedal harps. 
This gentleman, whose declamatory readings have been long 
admired, was applied to when our gracious Queen caused the 
Athalie to be produced at the Palace, as the person most likely 
to give the best effect to this novel production for a concert- 
room; but having left the stage for some period he declined 
a professional engagement, offering, however, at the same time, 
his services as a private individual, which her Majesty was 
pleased to accept. The forthcoming festival being under the 
immediate patronage of her Majesty, and got up in aid of the 
funds of a great charity, Mr. Bartley has handsomely offered 
his gratuitous services also on this occasion. The production 
of this peculiarly constructed work on so grand a scale will, 
we expect, cause a great sensation in the musical world, as it 
is well known that, till now, means have never been brought 
together to give it in so perfect a form. The second part of this 
morning’s performance will consist of an excellent collection 
of sacred music, introduced by a solo on the organ by the 
celebrated Dr. Wesley. The Wednesday evening’s perform- 
» ance will consist of a selection admirably adapted for the 
display of all the vocal celebrities engaged, as well as for the 
gratification of the lovers of instrumental music by the render- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s symphony in A minor, Beethoven’s 
overture to Leonora,—works that can only be heard to per- 
fection in the rare assemblage of such a band as will then be 
present. There will also be solos for the organ and contra- 
basso, by Mr. E. Chipp and Signor Bottesini. We have not 
space to analyse at length the remainder of this interesting 
programme, to which, however, we hope to refer on a future 
occasion ; suffice it to say, that it consists of two of Handel's 
masterpieces—the Messiah and Israel in Egypt; and selec- 
tions from the works of the greatest masters, ancient and 
modern. It is announced by the committee of management 
that copies of the programme may be obtained by application 
to their secretary, Mr. Stevens; and that lodgings may be 
secured during the festival week by application to Mr. Harri- 
son, Colmore-row, Birmingham. On the whole, the arrange- 
ments and inducements for attendance are such as appear to 
command success ; and we fully anticipate that the forthcoming 
meeting will surpass all preceding ones, both in attraction and 
success. 





MISS WALLACE’S CONCERT. 
(From an occasional contributor.) 


Miss WAttace is the sister of the talented and popular 
composer, Vincent Wallace, and, as our readers may remember, 
made her first appearance with success on the English stage 
in Maritana, at Drury Lane, under Bunn’s management. 
Since then Miss Wallace has applied herself assiduously to the 
cultivation of her voice, and has been for some time studying 
singing under Emanuel Garcia, Pauline Viardot’s brother. 





Miss Wallace has made great progress in her att. She 
vocalizes with considerably more neatness and skill, and pos- 
sesses more self-possession, a deficiency of which in the fair 
singer we had cause to notice when she appeared at Drury 
Lane. ‘ 

The concert, which was a morning one, was held in the 
Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, and came off on Friday, 
the 20th ult. The rooms were exceedingly full, and we have 
seldom seen a more fashionable assembly congregated at any 
place of amusement. 

Mr. Sims Reeves sang ‘‘ Adelaida” with great pathos and 
expression. He was loudly applauded. The oftener we hear 
our talented English tenor the more we are convinced that 
the tender and pathetic is his forte. We know, or at least, we 
are given to understand, that Mr. Reeves fancies he excels in, 
or prefers, the energetic and grand style. Such is not our 
opinion. Nothing could well be more beautiful and tenderly 
passionate than his singing Beethoven’s song. 

The charming Misses Williams sang Wallace’s charming 
duets “‘ May morn,” in the most charming manner, and thereby 
charmed every body into vociferous and loud manifested 
exaltations. 

Miss Lucombe sang ‘‘ Why do I weep for thee,” a ballad, 
and a very striking one, by Wallace, in her most spirited and 
energetic style. 

Miss Wallace sang three times, in three different schools of 
song, and each time particularly distinguished herself. Her 
first essay was in the arduous final rondo to the Maid of Artois, 
a rondo which requires immense power and compass of voice to 
do it full justice ; her second essay was in the final rondo from 
Cenerentola, commencing with the largo, “ Nacqui al’ affanno;” 
and her last, the “ Nobil signor,” from the Huguenots. From 
these performances we may glean that Miss Wallace has a 
contralto or mezzo soprano voice of much extent. And this is 
the case. Power, compass, and quality belong to Miss Wallace, 
and she sings with musical feeling and judgment. She pos- 
sesses the fault, however, of nearly all the English singers we 
have ever heard; she sings from the throat rather than from 
the chest ; her voice seems to stop in her mouth for an instant 
instead of issuing clear from the thorax without any stoppage 
by the way. Let any one hear Pauline Garcia and Catherine 
Hayes sing together, he will soon discover the fault to which 
we ailude. Pauline Garcia sings as if she were speaking ; 
Catherine Hays, on the other hand, tries to sing too much, 
and in trying too much singing, sings less than the other, who 
does not attempt half as much. We may be in the wrong, but 
it strikes us that this radical defect, so noticeable in all English 
vocalists, might be remedied if the singers would strive to speak 
more and sing less. We do not speak herein of Miss Wallace 
in particular, her defect is her country’s defect, or it may be a 
consequence of her native tongue. Miss Wallace pleased us 
extremely in Meyerbeer’s pretty song. She gave it with great 
point and expressiveness. 

Miss Helene Stépel and Mr. Wallace performed a duet— 
the composition of the gentleman—on airs from L’Eclair. 
Madame Goffrie played a solo on the piano. Both these 
performances were received with much favor. Mons. deKonski, 
the Polish violinist, played a cascade in his own peculiar 
manner, and found manifold favorers among the audience. 

Messrs. Vincent Wallace and Lavenu alternated the office of 
conductor. 





Jerry Tasrrz.—This charming singer is still at the Hague, but 
will return to London previous to the Liverpool and Birmingham 
Festivals, at both of which she is engaged. 
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PUNCH’S PROROGATION OF THE OPERA SEASON, 
(From Punch.) 


We have it on the very best and highest authority (our 
éwn) that Mr. Punch will proceed in proprid persond to the 
Prorogation of the Season at the Theatre of Her Majesty. 
Though no regular proclamation has been issued from the 
Board (and Lodging) of Green Cloth, we are enabled to give 
an outline of what will take place, which may be some guide 
to those who wish to take places. 

Mr. Punch, besides wearing on the occasion his coat of 
office or office-coat, will invest himself in the vest of white 
jean, and will carry in his pocket the order of the nights and 
extra nights of the Grand Opera in the Haymarket. Imme- 
diately before him will be carried the Editorial Regalia, 
consisting Of the Pen of Justice, the Ink of Impartiality, and 
the Scissors of Severance, while Mr. Punch himself, as President 
of the Republic of Letters, will hold in his hand the binocular 
glass of double-sightedness, as an emblem of his being able to 
see twice as far as any other individual. At the appointed 
hour Mr. Punch will preside at a council, by inspecting a 
drawer in his Cabinet, to ascertain his means of Cabbin(g) it, 
and an officer of rank—the waterman—will call from the rank 
a vehicle suited to the reception of his Punchian Majesty. 
On his progress to the House, several Bills will be laid before 
him by the Commons in attendance at the windows of the cab, 
but every one of those bills will be thrown out as fast as they 
ate thrown in, and the royal assent will not be vouchsafed to 
any one of them. 

On the arrival of his Punch-ian Majesty at the door, the 
excitement will be of that extraordinary kind, that impressed 
itself on the mizds and toes of all those who have assisted at 
the Lind and Sontag furores, which marked the commence- 
ment and the close; forming, as it were, the Alpha and 
Omega of the now expiring season at the theatre of her 
Majesty; On the farewell visit of Mr. Punch, so zreat will 
be the struggle for admission, that several who are fortunate 
enough to get within the doors, will leave their skirts among 
the outskirts ; atid Many a coat will be left without a tail to 
tell its own story. 

Mr. Punch will be met at the barrier by the gentleman 
clerk of the check, and will be preceded to the critical chair 
of state by the box-keeper bearing the keys of office. He will 
graciously give his assent to such bills as may be placed in 
his hands by the officers of the house; and he will, after taking 
his seat proceed to deliver his speech on the prorogation of 
the Opera season—the whole assembly remaining uncovered. 

The following will be the principal topics which will form 
the subject of the address :— 

r. Punch will, in the first place, intimate that the empty 
staté of thé metropolis énables him to release the artists of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre from their duties, and he will express 
his great satisfaction at the zeal and ability with which their 
services have been rendered, throughout a season requiring 
more than ordinary energy and loyalty on the part of all 
concerned. 

Mr. Punch will intimate his regret at the retirement of one 
of the most valuable ministers to the public entertainment; in 
the person of Jenny Lind, whom he nevertheless hopes to re- 
call permanently to her allegiance, as he has once already 
succeeded in doing, though but for a temporary period; and 
he will express his sincere satisfaction, that, by the great diplo- 
matic powers of the Minister of State for Operatic Affairs, the 
secession alluded to was promptly repaired, by the return to 
the public service of Madame Sontag, with increased powers 


- character. 





to treat, and great indeed has been the treat, or series of treats, 
thus afforded. 

Mr. Punch will add that the Italian question might have 
been very gravely complicated but for this event, and he will 
evince his approbation by putting Madame Sontag at once on 
his own civil list of those to whom he shows civility, at the 
same time ratifying the appointment of Madame Sontag to 
his good books, by throwing her a good bouquet. 

Mr. Punch will say a few complimentary words with refers 
ence to the orchestral forces under Field-Marshal Balfe, to 
whom he will present. a new baton, with the expression of a 
hope that it may be useful in preserving that admirable disci- 
pline which has made his gallant band so mainly instrumental 
in promoting that harmony so essential to the operatic irite- 
rests, 

Mr. Punch will express his admiration of the lcyalty that 
has distinguished that class which may be said to embody the 
public voice, and particularly Signor Lablache, as decidedly 
the most powerful representative of this voice, as well as ‘its 
largest embodiment. Mr. Punch will thank him and others 
for their personal sacrifices as broken-hearted fathers, jealous 
husbands, and despairing lovers, in the numerous very exciting 
scenes in which they have been called upon to act a part 
during the progress of a season calling for more than au 
ordinary amount of sorrow and suffering in their operatic 
characters, and involving the casting off of five daughters for 
the principal bass, two duels with rivals for the chief baritone, 
seven cases of jealousy, and one of murder among Moriani, 
Gardoni, Bordas, and Calzolari, the first tenors, as well as an 
unusual weight of ‘‘ unmerited persecution,” at the cost of 
Alboni the contralto, and Lind, Sontag, Parodi, and Giuliani, 
the soprano of the season. 

Mr. Punch will revert briefly to the gratifying progress of 
the ballet, and will indicate his satisfaction at the success of 
the skating act, recently brought into operation, which has 
given new activity to this department of the public entertain- 
ment, without hazarding the frm footing it has hitherto 
tested on. ; 

Mr. Punch will, in the name of the administration, thank 
the gentlemen of the Pit and Galleries for the liberal supplies 
of applause, and will undertake—also in the name of the ad= 
ministration—that the estimates for next season, in every 
department, will be on such a scale that it will be quite impos- 
sible for them to over-estimate anything. 

Mr. Punch will then congratulate the Speaker of the Hotise 
upon his only having been called upon to speak once in the 
way of apology during the whole of the season, which, at the 
conclusion of the final tableau of the ballet, will be declared 
prorogued. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MISS CUSHMAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sirx,— Will you have the kindness to answer me this question in 
this week’s paper, if convenient to you?—if ever Miss Cushman, 
the elder, played in any other man’s character re of Romeo 
or in the provinces, and at what theatres she played them in? and 
believe me, sit; to remain your obedient servant, 

Joun Smatt. 

Flora Cottage, Queen Street, King’s Road, Chelsea. ; 


[We do not think Miss Cushman appeared in any other male 
It was announced she intended playing Hamlet at the 
Haymarket, but the idea, ifever it was entertained, was abandoned. 
—Ep. Musical World.) s 
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BEETHOVEN’S 
No. III 


SYMPHONIES, 


.—Op. 55. rf. 


(Continued from page 489.) F . 
Ler me proceed to catalogue what I believe must generally be felt as the chief points of remark throughout the movement, 


The March opens thus— 
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One knows not where to stop in quoting this wonderfully 
pathetic and ceaselessly continuous theme, to which no verbal 
description, scarcely human admiration, can do justice; and 
we only forbear the pleasure of inserting the entire March, 
familiar as it must be to most readers who are interested in 
the subject, for the still greater pleasure of citing a few par- 
ticular points, and dilating on their beauty. Grandeur and 
depth are the eminent characteristics of this impressive sub- 
ject; and of such are the feelings it engenders. ‘The opening 
is assigned to string instruments alone, and takes a powerful 
colouring from the deep, full, thrilling tone of the fourth 
string of the violins. The character is somewhat modified, 





and the effect greatly varied, by the different distribution of 
this at its repetition: the melody is then allotted to the oboe, 
which, with its piercing and poignant tone, gives due articu- 
lation to the feeling it expresses, and it is accompanied by 
sustained notes for the other wind instruments, with a few 
notes, pianissimo, for the drums, and a broken figure of great 
and fitting character for the strings. The opening of the second 
part most powerfully expresses an anxious yearning for what 
we know to be, but would fain forget, is hopeless, and the 
consciousness that will force itself upon us of how the past 
can-never be again. 
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The following passage seems to indicate a sense of utter 
loneliness, interrupted by a conscience of worse than loneli- 
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| ness, the companionship of an ever young despair :— 
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The episode in C major, which I have designated the -trio 
of the March, may be felt to indicate that calmness which 
amounts to joy in grief, happiness in sorrow, that some derive 
from the hopeful consolation of religion, others from the 











q-- 
constant presence of the departed in the loving memories of 
those that mourn them,—a mortal immortality; thus do the 


future and the past, hope and remembrance, unite in love the 
eternal present, to produce one effect upon the human heart, 
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There is a feeling of pride, even of exultation, in the glory 
that exceeds the grief for the loss of him who is not, in the 
grand burst of the full orchestra, for which the continuation of 
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this broad and bright and streaming melody gradually pre- 
pares us, 
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The return to the minor key?for the resumption of the 
March, after this brilliant episode, shows no less skill than 
feeling, and embodies an important link in the chain of 
emotions which the movement imparts; such is the transition 


of our passions, not wilful nor measured, but by such imper- 
ceptible gradations, as that one can scarcely note when or 
how the greatest changes pass over our spirit. 
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LOLA MONTES. 


THE avenues of the Marlborough Street Police Court were 
thronged on Monday, in consequence of it having transpired 
that the lady known as Lola Montes, Countess of Landsfelt, 
had been apprehended on a charge of bigamy, and was to 
be examined by Mr. Bingham, the sitting magistrate. 

About half-past one o’clock, the Countess of Landsfelt, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Heald, her present husband, came 
into court, and was accommodated with a seat in front of the 
bar. Mr. Heald also was allowed to have a chair beside her. 

_ The lady appeared quite unembarrassed, and smiled several 
times as she made remarks to her husband. She was stated 
to be 24 years of age on the police sheet, but has the look of 
a woman of at least 30. She was dressed in black silk, with 
close-fitting black velvet jacket, a plain white straw bonnet 








trimmed with blue, and a blue veil. In figure, she is rather 
plump, and of middle height, of pale dark complexion, the 
lower part of the features symmetrical, the upper part not so 
good, owing to rather prominent cheek-bones, but set off Ly a 
pair of unusually large blue eyes with long black lashes, 
Her reputed husband, Mr. Heald, is a tall young man, of 
juvenile figure and aspect, with straight hair, and small light 
brown downy mustachios and whiskers. The nose being 


turned up, gives him an air of great simplicity. During the 
whole of the proceedings, he sat with the Countess’s hand 
clasped in both of his own, occasionally giving it a fervent 
squeeze, and at particular parts of the evidence whispering 
to her with the fondest air, and pressing her hand to his lips 
with juvenile warmth. 
Mr. Clarkson said,— 


Sir, however painful the circumstances 
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under which the lady who sits at my left (Mr. Heald’s aunt) 
is placed, she has felt it to be a duty she owes to her deceased 
brother (the father of the young gentleman now in court) to 
lay before you the evidence of this young gentleman’s marriage 
with the lady at the bar, and also other evidence, which has 
led her to impute the offence of bigamy to that lady. In the 
discharge of my duty I shall, at the commencement of the 
proceedings, have to prove to you that young Mr. Heald, the 
son of the late well-known Mr. George Heald, of the Chancery 
bar, has gone through the ceremony of marriage with the lady 
by his side, Eliza Rosa Anna, or Rosanna James. I shall 
further prove to you that the lady is the wife of Thomas 
James, now captain of the 2lst Regt. of the Bengal Native 
Foot, who is at this time with his regiment in India. The 
offence imputed to the lady at the bar by Miss Heald, the 
aunt, and for some. time the guardian of the estate of the 
young gentleman, is, that knowing that her husband (Captain 
James) was alive, or that any reasonable ground existed for 
believing he was alive, she has contracted another marriage 
with this young gentleman, a circumstance which, if esta- 
blished, will render her, as well as others, amenable to the 
legal results. I will not here enter into particulars unneces- 
sarily painful to any party, but in discharge of my duty to 
Miss Heald I have no discretion but to state these facts. Miss 
Heald’s nephew came of age on the 21st of last January. He 
is now supposed to be the husband of Mrs. James, respecting 
whom I desire to say nothing except in reference to this case. 
She calls herself the Countess of Landsfelt, and, whatever 
may be her distinction or notoriety, I shall refrain from 
making any allusion to it on such an occasion, This young 
gentleman has considerable property in his possession, 60002. 
or 7000/, a-yéar, and on the 19th of July last he contracted a 
marriage with Mrs. James, who was already married. The 
first marriage with Mr. James took place in July, 1837. Mr. 
James was then a lieutenant in the regiment of which he is now 
captain, and to which he has also belonged. He was married 
in Ireland, and I have here a copy of the certificate of the clergy- 
man who married him at Meath, in Ireland. From this certifi- 
cate it appears that on the 23rd July, 1837, Thomas James, of 
the East India Company’s Service, a lieut. of the 21st Regt., 
was married to Rosa Anna Gilbert, spinster. From the absence 
of parties, at present I am not yet prepared to establish the 
legal fact of this marriage ; but, I have here an officer of the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of London, who will produce 
a copy of the proceedings in that court, and I shall only 
refer to them to show that the lady at the bar, then the wife 
of Jiieut. James, went to India with him, and returned to 
England without him. I shall produce Captain Ingram, who 
brought the lady over here, and who will prove the identity 
of the party. That, however, is not a point about which I 
presume there will be any difficulty, for the lady herself, when 
apprehended, admitted she had been the wife of Captain James, 
but that Lord Brougham had got an act of Parliament to 
divorce her from Captain James. If such an act of Parliament 
is in existence no one knows better how to avail himself of it 
than my learned friend who appears for the defence. I shall 
prove that the Eclesiastical Court only granted a divorce 
a_mensa et thoro. I shall next show that a second marriage 
was contracted. I shall call the clerk at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, who will prove the identity of the parties. 
In addition to this, I have to show, from the Kast India 
department, a record of the effective state of the Indian army 
to the end of last June; and from that I shall be able to 
prove, beyond all doubt, that Captain James, the husband of 
the lady at the bar, was then alive in India, This is the 


substance of the evidence I shall produce before you on this 
occasion. Iam bound further to state, that this proceeding is, 
on the part of the aunt, Miss Heald, without the consent of 
Mr. Heald, her nephew, who, no doubt, would, if he could, 
prevent these proceedings from being carried on. Miss Heald 
has felt it to be her duty to the family of the young 
gentleman, who are highly respectable, to take these proceed- 
ings, even without his consent; and no one, I think, will 
venture to impugn the motives or the purity of the intentions 
of Miss Heald in taking this step. My application to the 
Court is, for the lady at the bar to be remanded until such 
time as we can get the proper witnesses from India to come 
forward. For this purpose I shall proceed to prove, that when 
the lady married this young gentleman, on the 19th of July, 
her husband, Captain James, was alive, in India. 

Miss Heald, an aged lady was called. She said—My name 
is Susannah Heald, of Headington grove, Horncastle, Lincoln- 
shire. I am unmarried, and am sister to the late Mr. George 
Heald, chancery barrister. That young gentleman is my 
nephew, and son of my late brother. He has a commission in 
the army. I was appointed as his guardian by the Court of 
Chancery. He became of age in January last. I have felt it 
to be my duty to prosecute this inquiry. 

Evidence proving the marriages and establishing the identity 
of Mrs. James, was then taken. 

Mr. Bodkin appeared on behalf of the lady, who had been 
dragged that morning to a station house to answer a charge 
which, in all his professional experience, was perfectly un- 
paralleled. He never recollected a case of bigamy in which 
neither the first husband nor the second husband came forward 
in the character of a complaining party. The matter would, 
however, undergo investigation, and if anything had been 
done—anything illegal, those who had done the illegality 
would be held responsible for their conduct. As far as the 
proof had gone, he was willing to admit enough had been laid 
before the Court to justify further inquiry. At the proper 
time, however, he should be prepared to show that the marriage 
with Mr. Heald was a lawful act. It would seem that the 
lady had been married when about 15 or 16 years old, and 
that a divorce had taken place. From want of sufficient 
time it was impossible to ascertain whether the assertion made 
to the officers was true or not. It was evident the lady had 
a strong impression that a divorce bill had been obtained in 
the House of Lords. This, however, might be a mistake, 
into which the lady would be likely to fall from her not being 
acquainted with our laws. Enough had been stated to show 
that even had the imputed offence been committed, it had 
been committed under circumstances which certainly appeared 
to justify the act. He adverted to this circumstance for the 
purpose of asking the Court to allow the lady to leave the 
court after putting in unquestionable bail to appear to meet 
the enquiry at a day to be agreed upon. It was in the highest 
degree improbable that a charge of this sort would be at- 
tempted to be evaded by the parties most interested in the 
inquiry, and he hoped, therefore, his request would be acceded 
to. He would not attempt to cast any reflections on the 
motives of those who had brought forward the case, but it 
must be clear that a private, and not a public object, originated 
the present proceedings. 

Mr. Bingham, after a short consultation with Mr. Hard- 
wick, said: It is observable in the present case, that the 
person most immediately interested (a person of full age and 
holding a commission in Her Majesty’s service) is not the 
person to institute or countenance the prosecution. It is 





quite compatible with the evidence now produced that the 
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accused may have received, by the same mail from India, a 
letter a few hours later than the official return communicating 
the death of Captain James by cholera or other casualty. 
The law presumes she is innocent till’ the usual proof of 
guilt has been brought forward. Here that proof is wanting, 
and a magistrate is requested to act on a presumption of 
guilt. I feel great reluctance in doing so, even to the extent 
of a remand, without an assurance on the part of the pro- 
secutor that the evidence necessary to insure a conviction will 
certainly be producible on a future occasion, No such 
assurance can be given in this case, because between the 13th 
of June and the last marriage, a period of six weeks, Captain 
James may have been snatched from life by any of those 
numerous ¢asualties with which life is beset in a military 
profession and a tropical climate. However, upon the express 
admission by the advocate, that in his judgment sufficient 
ground has been laid for further inquiry, and upon his offer 
to find security, I shall venture to order a remand, and to 
liberate the prisoner, upon finding two securities in £500 each, 
and herself in £1000 for her re-appearance here on a future 
day. Bail was immediately tendered and accepted. The 
Countess Landsfelt and ‘her husband were allowed to remain 
some time in court, in order to elude the gaze of the crowd 
which had assembled before the court. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





MUSIC AT GUERNSEY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


A BRILLIANT audience assembled at the thestre on Monday 
evening ‘to witness the performances of the officers quartered at 
Guernsey and Jersey, and several amateurs, who lent their assist- 
ance on the occasion. The following was the programme of the 
evening’s entertainment, which went off with much spirit, and to the 
satisfaction of all parties :— 

Don Ceasar de Bazan:—Charles II., Captain Chalk, 54th Regt.; Don 
Cesar, Captain Disney Roebuck; Don José, Captain W. Maycock; Marquis 
de Rotondo, —Neville, Esq., 54th Regt.; Captain of the Guard, — Shiffner, 
Esq., 54th Regt.; First Cavalier, W. Stacpoole, Esq., 16th Regt. ; Second 
Cavalier, J. C. Vaughan, = 16th Regt.; Judge, T. im Bulteel, Esq.; Mari- 
tana, Mrs. R. Gordon; Marchioness, Mrs. Watson; Lazarillo, Miss M. 
Aldridge ; Soldiers, Nobles, &c., Gentlemen Amateurs. 

Followed by the Interlude of Perfection:—Sir Lawrence Paragon, — 
Neville, Esq., 54th Regt.; Charles Paragon, Captain Disney Roebuck; Sam, 
yrs W. Maycock; Kate O’Brien, Mrs. R. Gordon; Susan, Miss M. 

ridge. 

Concluding with Bombastes Furioso:—General Bombastes, T. E. Bulteel, 
Esq.; King Artaxominus, J.C. Vaughan, Esq., 16th Regt.; Fusbos, J. R. 
Newcombe, Esq. ; Distaffina, C. 8. Flower, Esq., 16th Regt. 


The esting of Captain Roebuck as Don Cesar de Bazan, of 
whom much has been said as being one of the first amateurs of the 
day, was really excellent, and he was frequently and deservedly 
applauded throughout the performances, as were the rest of the 
corps dramatique, who playe: up to him with great spirit. In the 
farce of Perfection, which followed, Mr. Neville, as Sir Lawrence 
Paragon, was the very acme of a testy old gentleman ; and Mr. 
Maycock’s Sam was capital. His scene with Miss Aldridge, as 
Susan, was worked up with great tact, aud made the audience roar 
with laughter ; while Captain Roebuck, as Charles Paragon, made 
one almost regret that he was not professional. Bombastes Furioso 
terminated the evening’s amusement. 1 must particularise Mr. 
Vaughan, of the 16th Regiment, as King Artaxominus, and Mr. 
Flower, of the same, as Distaffina, as being specimens of genuine 
comedy. Nothing could exceed the humour they threw into their 
parts, and the mock gravity with which they delivered their speeches 
elicited loud and continued shouts. The prices of admission were 
raised on the occasion, and the theatre was crowded in every part. 
This noes summer retreat, so much resorted to by strangers at 
this season of the year, is crowded with visitors. ALPHA, 


Guernsey, Aug. 8th. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 

Susanna :” a Sacred Song, written by EB. Frrzpaxx, , composed, 

and dedicated to Miss Deets, by pp bomen abe & Co, 

M. PanorKA displays a nice feeling for sacred composition. 
The sentiment of the ‘‘ Susanna” is calm and solemn, and thé 
subject is developed very happily. Perhaps the form of the 
sacred song is not entirely legitimate. It partakes somewhat 
of the ballad character ; but even in this respeet the composer 
is not without precedent. 





“ La Veneziana,” Barcarole, from the Italian of S1GNoR PaGttaRDi w, 
composed for MapuiE. JETTY DE TRE¥FFZ, by Henri PanorKa—~ 
Ewer and Co. 

Tuts is the same charming barcarole of which we spoké 
with such unreserved warmth after hearing it sung at Dreys- 
chock’s concert by Madlle. Jetty Treffz. Upon perusing the 
music we find our opinion strongly confirmed as to its merits. 
The melody is clear and simple, and the accompaniments 
touched off lightly with the skill and tact of a musician. To 
those who have heard Jetty Treffz sing M. Panofka’s barcarole 
it is perfectly needless to say one word in its praise; to such 
as have not heard the charming Jetty Treffz sing M. Pantofka’s 
barcarole, we can strongly recommend it as a pleasing and 
elegant composition. 





“The Venetian Polka,’ for the Pianoforte, composed by Faaxx B. 

Tussaup.—Durr & Hopason. 

A very pretty and sparkling polka, as simple as may bé 
desired, yet by no means devoid of musical merit, if musicai 
merit may be allowed to a polka. The time is well marked, 
and the tune, without being common or trite, is familiar and 
catching. The cornet solo is, perhaps, an undue deference to 
the fast exigencies of the day. 





“ The Daphne Waltzes,” for the Pianoforte, by Franx B. Tussavp— 

J. & J. Hopkinson. 

Lieut, graceful, and elegant are the characteristics of thése 
dances, Mr. Tussaud writes without affectation or pretensions 
What he aims at he accomplishes in a satisfactory manner, 
and this is an end not always attained by better and mote ex- 
perienced craftsman. Our fair friends will find the above set 
of waltzes deserving of their notice, and acceptable to their 
tastes. 





THE OLD VIOLIN. 
From Lunn’s “ Musings of a Musician,” 


Freperick Granam had betrayed a decided talent for 
music at an early age. 

His father was a stock-broker, and in a dark and dreary 
office in the darkest and dreariest part of the city, had scraped 
up sufficient money to purchase a house at Brixton, and to 
establish for himself a respectable name as churchwarden, 
He was punctual in his payments, and rigid in exacting the 
same punctuality from others :—he loved business, and looked 
upon skill in stock-jobbing as the summit of human wisdom. 
Mr. Graham being thus constituted, it is not to. be wondered 
at that Frederick, from his cradle, should have been destined 
to follow in the successful footsteps of his father. With these 
gentlemen, sons are merely pieces of machinery to be put in 
action at a certain age—invested capital, for which they 
calculate upon a goud per-centage in after years. 

But Frederick Graham had betrayed a decided talent. for. 
music. 

The fact was curious—almost unaccountable ; but even to 
the dim perception of the elder Graham it was too evident 
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to be doubted. In vain would he read to him the city article 
from the Times, as they sat at breakfast together. Frederick’s 
soul was not in the money-market ; and whilst his father was 
loudly extolling the power of gold, his hearer was silently 
contemplating the power of art. Day after day would he 
sit absorbed in the poetical creations which the great composers 
have left for the enjoyment and refinement of mankind. In 
the interpretation of their works he felt a kindred spirit rise 
within him, and he resolved to devote. his whole life to the art 
of which they had proved such noble ornaments. 

Our youthful enthusiast had read of Germany, and had 
formed to himself a pleasing picture of the manner in which 
genius is there recognised, Of the state of the profession in 
England he knew nothing. He knew only that, to be happy, 
he must live in the atmosphere of music: that he must think 
with and speak with those who love and appreciate the art. 

Frederick’s father was not remarkable for thinking of any 
thing but business; nevertheless, one evening, having com- 
fortably seated himself in his arm-chair, he began to reflect 
seriously on the subject of his son’s fatal taste for music. He 
could not understand it at all. He had been dutiful in every 
thing but this; and why he should obstinately insist upon 
liking music better than stock-jobbing was totally beyond his 
comprehension. Of one thing, however, he was certain— 
either his son should take to business, or he would turn his 
back upon him at once and for ever. 

Frederick dated his fondness for music from a simple 
circumstance. In his bedroom hung an old Cremona violin, 
which, from a child, he had looked upon with pleasure. From 
a mere passion for a pretty toy, it had now grown into a 
reverential love for an intellectual companion. He had taught 

himself to play, and by degrees, had so mastered many of the 
difficulties of the instrument, that he could perform, with 
pleasure to himself, many of the finest compositions of the 
eminent masters. Having studied the pianoforte when young, 
he now applied himself to examining the scores of our noblest 
orchestral works; and, impelled by a musical organization 
which could not be controlled, he very shortly removed 
himself as effectually from the matter-of-fact life which his 
father had designed for him, as if he had inhabited another world. 

He was one morning passing to his own room with the tried 
and valued friend of his childhood, the old violin, in his hand, 
when he accidentally encountered his father. The moment 
was favourable, and sooner or later the explanation must have 
come. Mr. Graham boldly adhered to his resolution, and 
Frederick as rigidly adhered to his. The trial was great, but 
in one short half hour the die was cast. It was the triumph 
of intellect over interest. Frederick Graham, with fifty pounds 
in his pocket, and the violin under his arm, left his father’s 
house never more to return. 

In five years from this time he was seated alone in an attic. 
No longer the young and enthusiastic musician we have 
hitherto seen him, he leaned his head upon his hand and 
appeared buried in meditation. The old violin hung before 
him, as it had done from his earliest childhood, and in looking 
towards it, from time to time, he almost felt a return of that 
buoyant and hopeful spirit with which it had inspired him of 
old. But the gleam was transient, and he quickly relapsed 
into his former state of despondency. Let us endeavour to 
divine his thoughts. 

Five years ago he had entered the profession full of hope 
and enthusiasm. Being a good violinist, he imagined that his 
services would be valuable as an orchestral player; and being 
a pianist of no mean ability, he had little doubt of establishing 
himself as a teacher until he could develope his talents as a 





composer, and thus appeal to the ordeal of public opinion 
The painful reality was now before him, It was true that he 
had been engaged in several orchestras during the season ; but 
this was the “dead time of the year,” and orchestral playing 
bore no value in the market. Cheap concerts were things then 
unknown. Music was kept for the aristocracy, and to play to 
an audience who had been admitted at a shilling each was 
then considered degrading in the extreme. The idea was 
flattering to the rich, and musicians were to be found who 
loyally supported it, and loyally starved upon it. He had 
had three or four pupils, but they had all quitted town, or 
dispensed with his services for some other reason, He had 
written many compositions, but the market was overstocked. 

The misery of his situation was now apparent to him, but 
reflection came too late. He plainly perceived that his talents 
were of little use unless there existed some mode by which 
they could be judged by the public voice. He was a pianist— 
but could not be heard, and consequently could get but few 
pupils. He was a violinist—but orchestral players were only 
engaged in “the season,” and no band could be organised 
out of ‘the season,” because it would ruin music to let it be 
heard under ten shillings and sixpence. 

Thus he found that the people, upon whom he had fondly 
relied for support, had, in fact, very little to do with the 
matter; and as he had no interest with a music-seller, he had 
as little hope of any success in the creative as in the executive 
part of the art. His father had lately died, and he now stood 
alone in the world. Having freely chosen his profession, he 
had nobody to blame; the error was his own, and he must 
suffer for it. 

Frederic Graham was startled from his reverie by a loud 
tap at the door. Scarcely had he time to recover from the 
surprise, when the door suddenly opened, and his Jandlady 
stood before him. She was evidently bold and determined, 
for she put her hands upon her hips and stood in the doorway, 
as if resolved to defend the entrance with her life. 

“‘Mr, Graham,” said she, “ you'll excuse the liberty I’m 
a takin’, but if my calculations is right, two quarters is up, 
come next Friday.” 

Frederick sighed, but made no answer. 

‘‘ And if I must say what I means,’’ continued his landlady, 
“T’ll thank you to pay me.” 

‘Leave me to myself this week,” said Frederick, “and 
you shall positively receive payment on Monday. If you 
have the least regard for me, seek not to oppress me by 
unnecessary violence.” 

“*Oppress!” almost screamed the landlady. ‘‘ Oppress, 
when I ask for my rightful earnings! Come, Sir, since you 
put me up, I wouldn't say you’re any better than you should 
be, arter all. I know my duty, sir, as a hard-working Christian 
woman; and if I’ve brought up six children, and always paid 
my way, which I'm sure nobody can say I ever owed them a 
halfpenny, I suppose at this time o’ day I’m not to be preached 
to by such as you,” 

‘The truth must be told,” said Frederick, “‘ I have not the 
money. If you will not wait, therefore, at least relieve me 
from the necessity of further humiliation, and tell me so 
frankly.” 

“‘ Well,” said she, seeing that nothing was to be got out of 
him, and arranging her cap, which she had deranged by sundry 
shakes of the head during her last speech ; ‘‘ well, Mr. Graham, 
I’m sure I don’t want to be hard with you; I never was with 
any lodger afore you, and I’ve mostly been praised for my 
ware” so if you can’t pay, why I suppose I must wait a 
ittle.” 
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Now had the worthy landlady quitted the room at this 
moment—had she been attracted down stairs by a noise in the 
kitchen, or had any person knocked at the door to inquire the 
terms of the ground-floor, all would have been well; but, as 
ill luck would have it, she accidentally cast her eyes towards 
the spot where hung the old violin. No sooner had she done 
so than achange came over her countenance, and she advanced 
towards Frederic with a firm and determined step. 

‘¢ Mr, Graham,” said she, ‘‘ I have my ideas on what’s good 
and proper, but I won’t be put upon, so don’t think it. 
You see that old fiddle. I don’t know much about these 
things myself, but they say that you can often sell a fiddle for 
a good deal o’ money. Now I stand before you as a lone 
widow woman, and says, pay me my lawful rent for the 
lodgin’s, and I'll forgive you for tellin’ me just now that you 
had nothing to pay me with.” 

Frederick felt as if he had been struck by an electric 
shock. To part with his violin, the earliest friend of his 
childhood, and the only reminiscence which could ever 
awaken within him one spark of his former enthusiasm, was 
an idea which had never even entered his mind. He started 
to his feet, and, as his landlady was about to approach the 
instrument, he detached it from the wall, and held it firmly 
in his hand. 

“ Very well,” said his enraged landlady, “* very well, Mr. 
Graham, You won't sell it then?” 

“‘ Not if I were to be compelled to quit your house this 
moment,” said Frederick, firmly. 

“‘ Then I just tell you once for all, sir,” said she, ‘ that, 
if you don’t pay me every farthing you owe by next Friday, 
off goes the fiddle, or off goes you. And now I’ve told you 
a bit of my mind, I wish you a very good morning, Mr. 
Graham.” 

No sooner had his landlady closed the door, than Frederick 
Graham felt anew man. Roused to active exertion by the 
mere thought of being compelled to part for ever with his 
oldest and dearest friend, he resolved to brood over his 
prospects no longer. At the various music-shops many of 
his compositions had been left in manuscript for perusal, but 
he had hitherto received no reply, and he had never been 
able to muster sufficient resolution to ascertain the decision. 
He now felt that the music-seller was, in reality, the only 
person whose favour was to be courted; and, as there was 
no place where compositions could first receive the stamp of 
public approval, it became evident to him that to please the 
Publisher must be the great aim of all who desire fame and 
profit from their works. 

Impressed with this idea, he deposited his violin in a place 
of security, and left the house, resolved to call at every place 
where compositions had been left. 

It was one of those lovely autumnal days when the spirits 
almost insensibly partake of the fresh and cheerful aspect of 
the surrounding scenery. Frederick, for five long years, had 
not experienced the same elasticity of feeling which now ani- 
mated his footsteps; and as he passed along the crowded 
thoroughfare, he felt that every person looked friendly towards 
him, and he could not help thinking that the tie which natu- 
rally existed between the musician and the people was too 
strong to be much longer disregarded. The ¢rue poet, thought 
he, writes for the sympathies of the human mind, and any 
artificial obstruction to the universal appreciation of his works 
must inevitably be but temporary. 

Frederick Graham entered the first music-sellers with a 
faltering step, and was introduced to the head of the firm. 
He was extremely sorry to say that he feared the speculation 
























































would not do—there was very little sale for music now—the 
name was unknown—he was much obliged to him for the 
perusal—and he wished him a very good morning. 

When he left the shop his spirits began to fail him—but he 
thought of the old violin, and he felt that he would rather 
encounter any difficulties than part with it. He entered a 
second and a third shop, but without any better suceess. All 
were extremely sorry, and all shook him tenderly by the hand 
at parting. On any other occasion he would have been’ com- 
pletely crest-fallen by these repeated disappointments, but the 
same thought which animated him to exertion in the first 
instance sustained him now, and he entered the fourth shop 
as cheerfully as if he had just started on his mission. 

Now the gentleman who owned these premises had just 
changed his cook, and it so happened that she had that very 
day, and only one hour before Frederick called, so exactly hit 
his taste in the preparation of his favourite dish—a stewed 
breast of veal, that he had been put into a good humour for 
the rest of the day. Our young musician called too at the 
most favourable time, for he had finished three glasses of port 
wine, and was just preparing iu a balmy state of mind for a 
little business in the shop, previously to his retirement for the 
day. yA geen 

“‘ Mr. Graham,” said he, ‘“‘ I am exceedingly happy to see 
The music you left with me the otherday I like very 
much.” 

Frederick’s heart beat rapidly. 

‘* But,” continued he, ‘ you are, of course, aware that your 
name is unknown ; and that if I purchase them I cannot afford 
to give you much.” 

Frederick tried to appear indifferent, and stammered out 
something about his particular wish to publish with 
him. 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘ now I'll tell you what I will do, Mr. 
Graham. I will give you twelve guineas for the six ; we will 
publish them in a volume, and see whether your name cannot 
command better terms the next time we have dealings toge- 
ther.” 

Frederick could have seized him by the hand—almost 
hugged him in his arms, in the rapture of the moment; but 
in commercial speculations transports are dangerous, and he 
contrived, therefore, merely to signify his ready acquiescence 
in the terms proposed. The publisher wrote him a cheque, 
and Frederick bounded rather than walked from the shop. 
So light was his heart, that he felt as if his feet scarcely 
touched the ground. In a quarter of an hour he had got the 
cheque cashed at the banker’s ; and, as he put the amount of 
his lodging-imoney into the hands of his landlady, she blessed 
him a thousand times, and swore that she ‘‘ always considered 
him to be a true gentleman.” 

And the old violin, which had nerved him to action—which 
had restored to him a portion of that energy with which he 
had first embraced music as a means of living—was kept, as 
it had ever been, hanging near him. But he shortly changed 
his attic for a drawing-room, and then his drawing-room for a 
house, and many music-sellers began to find in the course of 
time, that had they purchased the compositions of Frederick 
Graham when they were first offered to them, it might really 
have been a very good speculation. 

As there are many Frederick Grahams at this moment resid- 
ing in back attics, let us hope that the development of their 
talents may not depend upon such trifling accidents as we have 
here seen. Had the old violin never existed, or had the cook 
spoiled the breast of veal, our tale might have ended too tra- 
gically to contemplate, 
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MUSICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 25 letters. : a 
My 1, 2, 20, 4, 13, is a celebrated French musical critic. 
My 1, 4, 2, 3, 9, was a pianist. 

My 2, 19, 8, 12, 20, is a virtuoso on the violin. 

My 8, 18, 8, 16, 2, 19, was a composer of waltzes, &c. 

My 3, 2, 14, 8, 22, 19, 18, is a beautiful opera composed 
by my 1, 19, 25. 

My 17, 14, 3, 2, 17, 22, is a Spanish dance. 

My 8, 14, 19, 6, 18, is an opera composed by my 17, 2, 3, 
11, 4, 8, 4, 

My 17, 18, 3, 1, 2, is a popular composer. 

_My 1, 4, 8, 18, 3, 2, is not placed in the beginning of a 
piece. 

My 17, 18, 3, 11, 2, 20, is performed in the theatre. 

My 18, 9, 14, 19, 1, furnishesa great many musical instru- 
ments. 

My 14, 18, 3, 4, 2, 19, 4, was a mortal enemy of Mozart. 

My 3, 2, 8, 20, 14, must not be hurried. 

My 6, 18, 10, 5, is a celebrated musical theorist. 

My 15, 2, 8, 12, 7, 11, 20, and my 15, 2, 8, 11, 7, 19, are 
pianists of celebrity. 

My 14, 20, 15, 2, 3, 11, 22, is an opera composed by my 
1ff, 22, 12, 13, 4, 8, 4. 

My 19, 4, 2, 12, was a pupil of Beethoven. 

My 8, 14, 20, 10, 12, is published by my 18, 8, 9, 19, 2, 
in Offenbach’; my 9, 4, 18, 17, 2, 11, 23, 4, in Vienna; my 
9, 4, 28, 12, 14, 16, inmy 17, 22, 13, 20, 14, 8; my 3, 2, 5, 
14, 4, 8, 10, in Paris; and my 17, 2, 8, 20, 7, 10, 16, in my 
. 17, 18, 3, 20, 4, 6, 14, 19, 2. 

My 3, 25, 18, 10, is a musical instrument, on which my 
18, 19, 4, 14, 16, performed 700 years before Christ. 

My 3, 18, 1, 14, 26, 20, was a pupil of my 18, 22, 9, 2. 

My 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 2, is not so often to be heard as my 
12, 2, 19, 7, 8, 18, 9, 10. 

My 9, 10, 6, 7, 35, 10, 19, whose my 6, 18, 8, 14, is very 
strong, and who does not like to play my 6, 14, 9, 10, 19, 
18, 20, 22, nor my 6, 18, 2, 12, 20, 14, 18, 22, nor my 6, 14, 
19, 10, 16, 9, 22, nor my 9, 14, 11, 22, 19, 2, but always 
my 6, 14, 11, 20, 22, my 18, 8, 4, 6, 18, 20, 22, my 17, 19, 
4, 14, 13, 22, and my 1, 14, 19, 20, 4, 12, 18, 4, 6, 21. 

My 20, 19, 7, 6, 14, 11, 22, by my 19, 22, 12, 2, 3, 11, 
7, 8, is a very popular piece.; 

My 20, 21, 4, 19, 9, inverted becomes my 12, 4, 5, 20, 2). 
, wis. 22, 8, 9, 14, was introduced into music by my 

a fs . 

My 17, 18, 12, 138, 14, 22, 16 was invented by my 18, 1, 
19, 18, 8, 4, 14. 

My 18, 6, 18, 20, 4, made excellent violins at Cremona. 

My 17, 18, 20, 4, 12, 20, 2, was the first who performed 
double notes on the violin. 

My 18, 3, 2, 5, 18, 8, 9, 10, 19, 12, 1, 2, 18, 18, 20 is an 
athe 18, 20, 22, 19, 4, 14, composed by my 21, 18, 8, 

’ ’ . 

My 6, 18, 19, 
22, 23, 24. 

My 19, 14, 17, 2, 19, 20, 8, 2, 9, 4, 18, 17, 23, 10, was 
composed by my 6, 7, 25, 10, 19, 17, 2, 10, 19. 


My 12, 2, 18, 13, 14, 8, 18, was composed by my 21, 18, 
25, 9, 8. 


4, 2 is an opera composed by my 21, 2, 19, 


My 6, 7, 3, 14, 9, 26, "and my 21, 18, 19, 6, 14, 16, 25, 
are carried to perfection through the my 20, 18, 3, 2, 8, 20, 
13, of my whole, which is the name of an eminent musical 
Cu, Grosz. 


genius, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Kate Lover has returned to town from the Continent, 
where she has been making a brief tour of pleasure during the 
holidays. 

tn aa TueatRE.—The Huguenots will be produced on Monday 
next, in a style of unprecedented splendour and completeness 
unknown in the neighbourhood of Lambeth. Miss Romer will. be 
the Valentine, Mrs. Weiss the Queen, Miss Poole the Page, Mr, 
Travers Raoul, and Mr. Delavanti St. Bris. It has not transpired 
who plays Marcel, who Trevers, nor who the Rataplan Soldier. 

Irattan Orera at Mancuester.—The engagements for the 
three operas announced, include, not only Sontag, but also Signor 
Moriani, with Calzolari, Belletti, and both the Lablaches. It will 
be seen that the nights are changed to Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, the 2lst, 23rd, and 25th instant. -The first opera is 
Il Barbiere, in which Madame Sontag gives Rode’s celebrated air 
with variations as the singing lesson. The second opera is Don 
Pasquale, the Don being of course embodied by Lablache. The 
third opera is to be Otello.—Manchester Paper. 

Liverroot.—The Festival Choral Society came out in grand 
style on Tuesday evening, July 31st, on the occasion of their forty- 
fifth performance. The first part consisted of Haydn’s First Service, 
The choruses were performed with power and precision, and the 
concerted pieces, by Mrs. G. Holden, Mr, G. Holden, jun., Mr. 
Ryalls, and Mr. Roberts, were effectively executed, and well 
accompanied, with the exception of the quartette “ Benedictus,” 
which was spoiled by the unsteadiness of the band, The second 
part was miscellaneous, and the following pieces were encored :— 
“ Allegiance we swear,” Mr. George Holden, and chorus ; “ Down 
inja Flowery Vale,” “Spirits Advance,” Mr. Ryalls, Mrs. G. Holden, 
and chorus; and “Wine, Wine, with Beauty,” by Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Ryalls was very good; in “ Adelaida ;” and the audience were 
much delighted with the performance, which terminated early, 
Mr. George Holden was the conductor, Mr. C. Cummins the leader, 
and Mr. Richardson presided at the organ. 

Roger, THE French Tenor.—A Frankfort journal of the 28th 
of July, has the following announcement :—“ M. Roger, Member 
of the Grand Opera of Paris, made his rentreé last evening at our 
theatre, as Edgar of Ravenswood, in the opera of Lucie de Lam- 
mermoor. M. Roger has obtained in this first debut all the 
laurels which belong to the Veni, vidi, vinci, of Cesar. He is 
one of those great artists who know how to confer strength and 
power upon Italian music, and convert strains of softness into true 
tragical displays : he is one of those poets of the French stage 
who know how to elevate the melodies of Donizetti into motive 
and effects not merely dramatic, but deeply impressed with thas 
profundity and intensity of passion, of which the composer doet 
not appear to have had the least idea. M. Roger's singing is fuls 
of grace and elegance; nothing can be more Italian. ‘Both inl 
conception aud execution, his acting reconciles the verve of the 
French school, with that poetical elevation which recalls the age 
of the Eumenides. M. Roger was overwhelmed with salvos of 
applause, and was recalled divers times during the performance. 
Madame Anschutz’ Lucie was in every respect worthy of M. 
Roger’s Edgar. This fair artist, who combines in an eminent 
degree the Teutonic sentiment with the true passion of the French, 
and invests both with a dramatic abstraction, by the assistance of 
M. Roger, created a furore. Madame Anschutz equally obtained 
the acclamation of the audience.” A few nights following M. Roger 
appeared in the Huguenots, and sung in German. At this unex- 

ected accomplishment, enthusiasm could no longer be retained 
within bounds, and despite the showers of rain that fell, inundating 
the streets, singers and instrumentalists joined forces, and after the 
performance at the theatre,} went and serenaded the celebrated 
tenor in brilliant style. 

Prymourn.—The Theatre Royal opens on the 20th of August, 
when Mr. Newcombe, its spirited director, has secured the 
services of the following artists: (many of them known as favorites 
in the metropolis) Messrs. James Bennett, Ray, John Davis, 
Warde, Sterling, Emery, Miles Dodsworth, Gordon, Bell, and a 
host of auxiliaries. Among the ladies, we find the names of 
Misses Gordon, Watson, Dayis, Harding, France, Warde, 
Aldridge, &€¢., &c, , 
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Her Maszsty’s Tueater.—Next week the three last nights 
take place at Her Majesty's Theatre. For the first time (Tues- 
day), Mozart’s great work, the Nozze di Figaro, will be produced. 
In this opera’ Madame Sontag (who will perform every night) will 
appear for the first time as Susannah. The cast is very powerful, 
including Sontag, Parodi, Alboni, Lablache, Colletti, and Belletti. 
On Saturday the 18th, the house closes for the season. On 
Monday the troupe leave to perform in Manchester and in the 
provinces. 

Mr, A. Harris, who superintends the”stage arrangements of 
the Royal Italian Opera, and to whom no little credit is due for the 
admirable management of the groups in the Huguenots, Robert le 
Diable, the Prophéte, and other operas, has announced a benefit 
concert for Wednesday next, at Drury Lane, All the principal 
vocalists of Covent Garden, and the entire of the orchestra, have 
tendered their gratuitous services. In addition tothe Royal Italian 
Opera artists, Signor Ciabatta, Signor Paglieri, Herr Mengis, Mr. 

eiss, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Poole, Mademoiselle Louise Corbari, and 
Kate Loder, have volunteered their aid. Other eminents artists 
are promised in the bills. Mr. Harris is entirely deserving of this 
universal demonstration to his worth and abilities. He has, during 
his three years’ engagement at the Royal Italian Opera, been inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to give eclat to the productions at Covent 
Garden, and in every instance he has been “eminently succesful. 
By his urbanity, his gentlemanly bearing, and his desire to please 
on every occasion, Mr. Harris has won the esteem and respect of 
all with whom he has come in contact. We trust the public will 
not be backward in responding to this acknowledgment to his 
merits and talents. 

M. Petipa, the well-known dancer and ballet-master, broke his 
arm by a fall from a carriage at Paris, on Sunday-week. The 
accident appears to have excited the liveliest regret among his 
friends and the public in general, 

Hamsorcu.—Madlle, Nissen has been playing the heroine in 
Lucia di Lammermoor at the opera here, with distinguished 
success, 

Tue Wivow oF Mitton.—At the recent meeting of the British 
Archeological Society, the Rev. Dr. Marsden, of Nantwich, read 
a short paper containing particulars concerning the widow of 
Milton, who survived her husband fifty-two years, and was buried 
at Nantwich, in the county of Chester. She was the daughter of 
Edward Minshall, Esy., of Stoke, situated three miles from that 
town. Milton, at the time of this his third marriage, was 53 years 
of age, and this lady married him when “ blind and infirm,” and 
appears to have died in 1730. “ Although no monument,” observed 
Mrs. Marsden, “marks the spot where her remains rest, yet the 
constant tradition of the religious society with which she was con- 
nected has preserved the knowledge of its locality. The burial 
ground of the Baptists in Nantwichis a small fore-court, contiguous 
to the ancient and now dilapidated meeting-house in Barker-strect, 
enclosed within a wall ant gates. The grave is situated imme- 
diately on the left hand of the entrance, having the head against 
the wall and the side against the grave, covered with a ledger 
grave stone. It was during the period of the poet’s marriage life 
with this lady, that he dictated the remarkable work which lay 
buried in MS. for more than a century and a half, till it was 
brought to light by the researches of Mr. Lemon, in the Old 
State Office.” Mr. Marsden submitted to the meeting an impres- 
sion of an old engraving of Milton, exhibiting very different, and, 
he thought, more characteristic features than those with which we 
were familiar, after a painting by Samuel Cooper, the friend of 
Milton and Cromwell, once in the possession of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to which was snes a curious note of its history ; and 
to the engraving Sir Joshua’s attestation of its exact correspondence 
with the original picture. 

Musicab ee et retired from an occupation which 
has actively employed my time in every species of music in the 
best orchestras during the greater part of my life, it is my intention 
to devote my spare hours to the organization of amateur musical 
societies, and to that most needed, though most neglected, branch 
of musical education in this country—lessons in accompaniment 
Gombixed with elementary instruction in practical harmony. That 
® great-amount of money and time is wasted in acquiring a super: 








ficial knowledge of music, is painfully evident to every professor 
who mixes in the social circles of what are termed “ English 
musical families.” Class-teaching in art, still so prevalent in 
London, though universally discarded in other countries, has been 
described as “ nought better than a stimulant.to dull minds, and a 
fraud on the pupil gifted with more perfect senses and vivid 
sensibilities.” Although useful in imparting the first elements of 
musical science, it is well known that, though their systems have 
been adopted by millions, Logier never produced a great pianist, 
nor Wilhelm a good singer. It is only by personal and watchful 
training of the youthful mind, and by accustoming the pupil to 
sustain individually his part in concert, that he imperceptibl 
acquires that confidence in executing concerted music, whi 
distinguishes the meanest artist from the most skilful amateur.—- 
From Ella’s Musical Union, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. A. HARRIS. 
Wednesday next, August the 15th, 1849, 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


On which occasion the following Eminent Artistes have, in the most generous 
manner, given their valuable services:—Madame Grisi, Madile. Angri, 
Madame Dorus Gras, Miss Catherine Hayes, Madlle. Corbari, Madlle. de 
Meric, Miss Poole, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Kate Loder, Madlle. Louise Cortari, 
and Madame Viardot. Signor Mario, Signor Marini, Signor Tagliafico, Signor 
Polonini, Signor Ciabatta, Signor Paglieri, Mr. Weiss, Mons. Sainton, Herr 
Mengis, and Signor Tamburini; and other eminent Artistes whose names will 
be duly announced. 

THE ORCHESTRA will consist of the Professors of the Royal ITALIAN 
OreRA, who have also most generously given their aid. 

ConpucToR .... .- Mr. LAVENU. 

Prices of Admission :—Boxes, 5s.; Dress Boxes, 7s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; 
Pit, 3s.; Lower Gallery, 2s.; U Gallery, 1s. Commence at half-past Seven. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained of Mr. O’Reilly, at the Box-office 
of the Theatre; and of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co., Regent Street; also. 
of Mr. Sams, St. James’s Street; Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Hookham, 
and Mr. Ebers, Old Bond Street; Mr. Allcroft, Messrs. Leader and Cocks, 
Messrs. C. and R. Ollivier, Mr. Hammond, and Mr. Chappell, New Bond 
Street; Messrs. Bailey and Moon, and Jullien and Co., Regent Street; and 
of Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside (Agents for the City). 


“OH, WRITE TO ME!” 
BALFE’S NEW BALLAD, 

As sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, & encored with acclamations* 
Is just published, price 2s., and promises to surpass, in popularity, all the 
favourite songs of Mr. BatFe. The poetry by Mr. Fitzpaut, 
CHAPPBL, 50, New Bond Street. 


LE PROPHETE., 
Just Published, the whole of the music from 
MEYERBEER’S GRAND OPERA, 
now performing with such enormous success at the 


ROYAL ITALIAN CQPERA. 
The favourite Airs, arranged for the Piano, by 
s d. 


W. Hz. Calcott, in Three Books Serta 
Ditto, ditto,as Duets . » « 60 4 
Four Airsde Ballet. . . ». «§ 30 ¥ 
The Grand March panens® <9) eats & 
N.B.—In the press, various other arrangements by Herz, Thalberg, 
Benedict, Osborne, Jullien, Se. 
«The following Vocal Pieces are the most favourite, and, at the same time, 
the most available for the drawing-room. + 











each. 


Ben crudel fuil Dolor. Romanza . . « ¢ «© o« « ff 
Sol Pianto il ciglio versar. Air po ig 1g) VN getng eae See 
Un impero pid soave. The celebrated pastorale, sung by Signor Mario 

Re del cielo. Inno trionfale ® ° e . e . 
Beviam che tutto spiri, Sung by Sig. Mario, and rapturously eneored 
Madame Viardot . . . . 
O, quale incanto. Miss anes oF gS 9 ite Ui ie 2 
Della Mosa un di. Duet, Madame Viardot, and Miss Hayes. . 2 
London: CHAPPEL, 50, New Bond Street, 


goad ayn Sung by 
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WER MASESTT'S THEATRE. 





Mesds SONTAG, PARODI, and ALEONI. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 147x, 1849. 





It is respectfully announced that on TUESDAY next, August 14th, will be revived 
Mozarr’s celebrated Opera, 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


With the following Powerful Cast :— 


Susanna - - Madame SONTAG. 
The Countess - o Madlle. PARODI. 
Cherubino . _ Madlle. ALBONI. 
Pigaro - - Signor BELLETTI. 
Basilio ” - Signor BARTOLINI. 
The Count - e Signor COLETTI. 
Bartolo - - Signor LABLACHE, 





To conclude with various ENTERTAINMENTS in the 
BALLET DEPARTMENT, 


Comprising the talents of 
Motiz. CAROLINA ROSATI, 


Mputzs. MARRA, THOMASSINI, JULIEN, 
LAMOUREUX, AUSSANDON, 


MM. DOR, CHARLES, GOURIET, 
DI MATTIA, VENAFRA, &e. 
*,* Doors open at Half-past Seven o’Clock; the Opera to commence at Eight. 
The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted, 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual, price 10s. 6d. each, 








th, Cul d otk 
HER MATESTY’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL NIGHTS, 


Tuesday, August 14th; Thursday, August 16th; and 
? Saturday, August 18th. 


It is respectfully announced that the 


FAREWELL AND LAST NIGHTS, 


Will take place on 
TUESDAY, AUGUST l4tH; THURSDAY, AUGUST 16x; 
AND SATURDAY, AUGUST 18rx. 


NEW WORK—JUST OUT. 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 


ONE PENNY (the Size of Chambers’ Journal), 


Contrivuted to by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress of the “ Lives of 
the Queens of England’), Mrs. TRAILL and Miss JANE STRICKLAND 
Sisters to Miss AGNES STRICKLAND), CAMILLA TOULMIN (now Mrs. N. 

ROSLAND), Mr. JOHN OXENFORD, Mr. OTTLEY, Mr. DESMOND RYAN, 
Mr, F. W. N. BAYLEY, Mr. PIERCE EGAN, Jun.: and ‘other Writers of 
eminence. It is a New Weekly, Instructive, and Family Magazine, devoted to 
the Interests of all Classes. It is.the Best and Cheapest Work yet published. 
It contains subjects addressed to every Member of the Home Circle. There are 
16 pages of matter, carefully selected — Literature, History, First-rate Tales, 
Education, Biography, Travels, Popular Science, Epitome of Trades, Public 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, ews, Cookery, Gardening, Knitting, 
Recipes, Selections, Answers to Co ndents, &c., and addressing itself to 
Fathers, Mothers, Girls, Boys, Servants, verybody, individually and collectively. 
Weekly,, 1d. only; Monthly Parta, 6d. Part I., stitched in a very handsome 
Wrapper, is now ready. To be of all Booksellers. 

Office, 604, St. Martip’s Lane, where all communications are to be addressed. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT LBZ, GARDEN. 


LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 


LAST NIGHT OF “LE PROPHETS.” 
LAST NIGHT OF “LES HUGUENOTS.” 






































ON TUESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 14rn, 1849, 
{Will be performed, for the Last Time, MEYERBEER’s New Grand Opera,"] 


LE PROPHETE.,. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Mapame VIARDOT, 
Miss CATHERINE HAYES, 
Sicenok MARINI. ' 
Sianorn TAGLIAFICO, 
Sranok LAVIA, 
Stenok ROMMYI, 
Sienok MET, 
Sicnok POLONINI, 
AND 
Sicénork MARIO. 


SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT.1 


LAST AIPPEARANCE OF MADAME GRISI. 
_ LAST NICHT OF THE * HUGUENOTS” | 
of teeny of their Stuseribers’ whe are about to leave ‘Towa, # SUBSCRIPTION 
NIGHT will be given NEXT THURSDAY, ‘August 16th, instead of Saturday, 
August 25th. On this occasion, MEyYERBEER’s Grand Opera, ‘* LE 
in ro will be given for the Last Time; the principal charac- 
Mapvame GRIST, 
(Her Last Appearance this Season,) 
Mapame DORUS GRAS, 
Mapamzs BELLINI, 
Mavemorse1tz ANGRI, 
Sieyok MARIO, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Sianok TAGLIAFICO, 
M. MASSOL, 
Siaénok LUIGI METI, 
Sienork LAVIA, 
Sievork POLONINI, 
Sianork ROMMI, 
Siaenok SOLDI, 
Siaeyvok TALAMO, 
AND 
Stienorn MARINI. 


ere) Director of the Music, and Conductor - 





Mr. COSTA. 

e Performances will commence at Eight o’Clock peocteaty. 
Tickets and Stalls for each evening may be had at the Box-office of the Theatre, 
and of the principal Librarians. 


MUSICAL UNION. 
ae | 


July 2ist, 1849. 
“THAT the thanks of the Committee of the Mustcat Union be given to 
Mr. Etta, for the ability and Judgment with which he directed the perform- 
ances during the past Season.’ 





Apo.Lpnus, President, 
_ Fatmourth, Ci > 
Committee.—Saltoun, Milford, G. Clerk, G. Cadogan, F. Perkins, Spenier, 
reg! L. Parsons, A. F, Barnard, John Campbell, J. Clayton, Freeling, 
. Legge. 








Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; —_ Paternoster 
Street, and at all Booksellers. —Saturday, August 11th, 
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